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THREE  GHOSTS  OF  REGINAH'S. 
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THE    SCENE. — A  FASHIONABLE  WATERING  PI  ACE 

IN  FLINTSHIRE. 


FIRST  ACT. 


SCENE :  Elegant  drawing  room  in  a  fashionable 
sea-side  lodging-house,  scantily  furnished 
with  sofa  in  centre  and  two  available 
chairs  anywhere.  There  is  a  looking- 
glass  somewhere,  and  a  French  clock  on 
the  mantel-shelf.  Window,  R.  middle 
wing;  door,  L.  middle  wing. 

REGINAH.    MARIAN. 

(Note :   Reginah  is  highly  tragical  through- 
out the  play). 

Reg.     Already  past  four  and  he  is  not  yet  back ! 
(falls   back   on  sofa  wringing   hands). 

Mar.  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Reginah.  The  park 
where  the  duel  took  place  is  very  far  from 
here,  and  perhaps  our  friend  could  not  get  a 
cab  and  had  to  take  the  omnibus. 

Reg.  The  idea  of  dear  Gontramp  being  wounded 
for  my  sake  makes  my  heart  tremble. 

(wrings  hands). 

Mar.     Never  fear  !    Gontramp  is  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  y   /- 

I  have  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  duel.  ^/)m 

{^Hrme.  (r&trt*/ 
Reg.     Whisht !    I  hear  yhc  'oand/a-creaking  on  the 

garden- walk. 
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Mar.     (goes  to  window,  looks  out). 

No,  no,  'tis  but  the  shifters  of  the  scenes,  a- 
shoving  things  about. 

Reg  Oh !  how  proud  I  am.  .  .  (corrects  herself, 
wrings  hands),  oh !  how  I  reproach  mysel  f 
for  being  the  cause  of  this  duel  ! 

Mar.  Well,  you  see,  Mashin  de  Mashinsky  said  at 
the  club  that  you  were  Gontramp's .  .  ar .  .a 
.  .  weel  .  .  but  let  us  slur  that  over. — Mashin 
de  Mashinsky  deserved  a  lesson,  and  Gon- 
tramp  couldn't  do  less  than  give  it  to  him. 
(pantomime  of  boxing). 

(Clock  on  mantel-shelf  strikes  the  half-hour). 

Reg.     (wrings  hands). 

Already  half -past  and  he  has  not  arrived 
yet !  (more  wringing  of  hands,  greatly  dis- 
tressed). Ong  mal-hoor  est  arrivee !  Ah, 
me ! 

Mar.  Come,  come  now,  darling,  keep  your  pecker 
up. 

Reg.  (with  sudden  motion  presses  MAR.  to  her  heart 
and  then  throws  her  back  on  sofa,  rushing 
up  and  down). 

Oh!  Marian,  don't  you  guess?  (wrings 
hands).  No  !  you  will  never  guess  !  (wrings 
hands  behind  head).  Ah !  (short  -pause, 
sudden  outbreak).  Ah !  if  you  knew  how 
I  love  him ! 


Mar.  (greatly  surprised).  Good  gwacious !  You 
don't  mean  to  say  so,  by  Jingo ! 

Reg.  (sigh  of  relief).  Ah !  this  secret  was  suffo- 
cating me !  (sits  down). 

Mar.  Poor  dear  !  I  hope  you  feel  better  now.  And 
why  should  you  not  love  him?  You  are  a 
widow  with  a  good  income.  Surely  you  can 
afford  it.  But  tell  me.  .  . 

Reg.     (interrupting).  j 

How  I  fell  in  love  with  him?  Of  course  L 
1  must  tell  you  that.  But  first,  pry'thee, 
Mary  Ann,  go  to  the  window  and  see  if  no 
one  is  in  sight. 

Mar.     (goes;     shades    her   eyes). 

I  see  nothing  but  the  shifter  of  the  scene,  who 
makes  a  dust,  and  the  faded  carpet-sham  that 
looketh  green. 

Reg.  Then  come  and  sit  down  beside  me  (bus:) 
Hear  me  story.  Last  year  I  had  to  go  to 
Florence.  I  dare  say  you  remimber. 

Mar.  Yis,  I  recollect.  It  was  just  after  Mrs.  Frou- 
frou running  away  from  her  husband  with  a 
lover. 

Reg.  Exactly.  You  see  this  piece  of  business 
proving  such  a  big  success  for  the 
authors,  the  fashion  was  adopted  by  all  aristo- 
cratic Byzantinians,  and  so,  my  daughter — 
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Mathilda,  you  know — also  ran  away  from  her 
husband  to  Florence,  although  she  hadn't  yet 
a  lover.  But  that  she  reckoned  to  pick  up 
on  the  road — I,  being  a  widow,  for  whom  there 
was  no  occasion  to  run  away  with  a  lover,  ran 
after  my  daughter  for  a  lark. — Well,  when  I 
arrived  at  Nice,  I  stopped  there  over  night, 
thinking  that  I  might  as  well  take  a  trip  to 
Monte-Carlo  the  next  morning,  (solemnly, 
in  deep  tones) — yhile  I  was  asleep  I  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  strange  noise,  which  I 
thought  at  first  was  the  plaintive  sound  of  a 
cat  in  pain,  but  on  listening  more  attentively 
I  heard  steps  in  a  room  across  the  passage, 
accompanied  by  suppressed  sobs. 

Mar.     Q,  darling !    There  I  recognise  your  poetical 
/v 
soul.     These  sobs  were  suppressed,  but  your 

delicate  ear  heard  them  across  the  passage, 
and  would  have  heard  them  across  the  street 
if  necessary.  (X  you  darling  poet ;  Why 
don't  you  write  a  novel  ? — But  never  mind 
now,  go  on  with  your  delightful  story. 

Reg.  I  heard  suppressed  sobs.  (rising,  wrings 
hands).  There  was  a  being,  was  suffering, 
close  by,  and  I  .  .  a  member  of  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  animals  i  .  .  1 
rushed  out  of  bed  and  looked  through  the 
key-hole,  and  there!  I  beheld  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  sitting  down  with  his  head 
between  his  hands. 
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Mar.     (musing). 

I  thought  he  was  walking  about?  .  .  .  but  I 
suppose  he  sat  down  and  hid  his  head  while 
you  were  jumping  out  of  bed  .  .  (musing 
again,  in  deep  thought).  .  .  But  the  key-hole ! 
belike  both  key-holes !  Ha !  the  sight,  the 
marvellous  sight!  O!  admirable  poesy! 

Reg.  Ah,  yes !  there  sat  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
with  the  hot  tears  rolling  down  into  his  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  was  holding  against  his 
nose.  After  a  few  minutes  he  rose  and  went 
to  the  mantel-piece,  where  he  took  up  a  re- 
volver. 

Mar.     (indignantly). 

How  imprudent  of  chambermaids  to  leave 
revolvers  about  on  the  mantel-pieces  of  the 
hotels  at  Nice  .  .  But  perhaps  it  is  done  for 
the  convenience  of  the  guests  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Well  now,  I  wager  that  the  desperate  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  who  was  wiping  hot  tears 
from  his  nose  was  no  other  man  Gontramp 
de  Monkmorengsy. 

Reg.  (greatly  sur -prised).  Now  really,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  guessed  that  ? 
Surely  someone  must  have  told  you.  .  .  (in 
ecstasy)  Yes,  it  was  Gontramp  !  !  (rapidly,  in 
tragic  excitement)  Mad  at  the  thought  of  the 
catastrophe  that  was  being  prepared  I  rushed 
headlong  out  of  my  room,  and  a  spirit  in  my 
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feet  ha^Hed/vvho  knows  how  into  his  bedroom 
M.     /w 

laridahr^the  door  of  which,  I  expect,  he  must 
have  left  open,  fortunately. 

Mar.  I  guess  he  did.  That  is  always  done  in  such 
cases  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Aristotle.  You  found  him  addressing  his 
sword,  which  he  was  going  to  plunge  himself 
into. 

Reg.  No,  it  wasn't  a  sword ;  it  was  a  revolver.  At 
the  sight  of  me  he  dropped  his  revolver  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Mar.  What?  again?  What  a  bashful  young  man! 
But  there,  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  con- 
sidering that  the  fashion  then  for  ladies'  dress 
was  not  quite  so  Monavan.  .  but  let  us  slur 
this  over  too.  Tell  me,  did  you  never  know 
the  reason  why  he  was  going  to  suicide  him- 
self? And  was  he  never  had  up  before  a 
magistrate  ? 

Reg.  No,  there  was  no  policeman  about,  nor  did  1 
scream  for  one,  because  I  knew  there  never  is. 
Gontramp  never  confessed  to  me  why  he  was 
going  to  revolverise  himself,  but  one  da(v/he 
was  leaving  his  room  and  his  diary  open  just 
as  I  came  in.  So  you  bet  I  immediately  read 
the  open  page,  and  oh !  you  would  never 
guess.  .  . 

Mar.     Well,  let  me  try. 
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Reg.     (interrupting). 

No !  no !  don't  try,  only  fancy,  yea  yea,  nay, 
nay,  only  fancy !  '  C'etait  le  regret  d'une  af- 
fection trompee ! ' 

Mar.  No,  indeed  I  never  could  have  guessed  that, 
for  I  don't  speak  French  with  a  Parisian 
accent.  I  wish  I  did,  for  then  I  should  have 
a  chance  of  being  made  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  But  tell  me  quick,  the  meaning  of 
'  Ceterar  gratting  affection  trompee.' 

Reg.  Oh,  Miryan,  only  fancy  !  yea  'fancy  !  It  was 
the  regret  of  a  deceived  affection.  Ah  me ! 
In  plain  English,  it  was  disappointed  love, 
alas ! 

Mar.  Now,  really !  You  don't  mean  to  say  so ! 
How  wonderful  !  .  .  but  after  all,  why  not  ? 
And  on  second  thought,  what  else  couiu  it  be 
but  disappointed  love?  Does  not  Aristotle,^ 

,  /  Humpty  Dumpty  Ibserling  and  all  the  other 

up-to-date  authorities  prescribe  that  in  all 
problem  dramas  and  novels  when  a  lover 
misses  a  rendee-woe  because  he  hasn't  the  nec- 

Iessary  ooj?  to  hire  a  cab,  or  the  laundress  not 
having  brought  back  his  linen,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  attempt  suicide?  In  the  case  of  a 
he-lover  he  has  to  take  up  a  revolver  or  some 
other  murderous  instrument,  and  after  blowing 
out  the  composite,  prepares  for  putting  out 
his  proper  light,  when  he  is  prevented  by  an 
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obliging  friend  or  the  '  lidy  '  herself,  as  Plato 
would  put  it.  In  the  case  of  a  she-lover,  or 
let  me  say,  '  loveress,'  she  has  to  throw  herself 
into  the  Seine  or  some  other  river  close  by  and 
be  saved  by  a  boatman  who  spells  his  ke-ind 
words  after  the  manner  of  Artemus  Ward. 
But  now,  Reginah  dear,  did  you  find  out  who 
the  young  lady  was  what  disappointed  poor 
Gontramp  ? 

Reg.  (bus:)  Ah!  I  wish  I  knew  the  hussy!  But  I 
could  never  find  her  out.  No,  never ! 

(rises,  goes  to  window). 

Mar.  I  fully  sympathise  with  you,  dear.  ( Aside  to 
audience)  <ff  course,  I  know  all  about  it.  This 
Gontramp  de  Mongmorengsy  has  a  fatal  way 
of  always  leaving  his  room  and  his  diary  open 
just  when  ladies  are  about  to  enter.  So  I  read 
all  concerning  his  conversation  with  a  young 
lady  in  a  first  class  railway  carriage  and  the 
rendee-woe  for  the  next  day,  and  how  he 
missed  it  because  he  could  not  find  his  stud 
to  fasten  his  collar  on;  likewise  how  he  mis- 
laid the  card  the  young  lady  had  given  him, 
but  he  remembered  her  name,  which  he  wrote 
on  every  page,  and  moreover,  by  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  of  her  in  his  diary,  I  perfectly 
well  know  that  it  was  our  Mathilda,  Reginah's 
daughter.  Oh!  that  Mathilda's  up  to  snuff 
and  knows  a  trick  worth  two  of  any  you  can 
do.  But  I  won't  let  poor  Reginah  know  who  it 
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was.  That  would  be  too  too,  she  might  faint 
or  something,  (aloud).  So  you  have  given 
Gontramp  your  heart  because  he  was  unhappy  ? 

Reg.     (comes  back  with  great  exaltation). 

Oh  !  he  is  so  good,  so  loyal !  Oh  !  what  joy 
this  love  has  given  me  which  I  keep  here  (bus.) 
yes,  there  a  secret,  a  great,  an  awful  secret,  un- 
beknown to  anyone. 

Mar.  Eh  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Gontramp  does 
not  know? 

Reg.  No,  most  truly  no.  He  loves  me  as  he  would 
love  a  mother-in  law. 

Mar.     (aside  to  audience)   Oh  !  that  prophetic  soul  ! 

Re.g.  Yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  like  a  mother-in-law  who 
had  helped  him  out  of  his  financial  difficulties 
.  .  (pause,  busy  with  dress,  coquettishly).  Tell 
me,  Maryan  dear,  do  you  think  such  love 
possible  at  my  age? 

Mar.  What  nonsense  !  at  your  age,  Reginah  ?  Why, 
Ninny  de  Lencloss  was  much  older  than  you 
when  the  Tchevaleer  de  Shavinger  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  Waltaire  says  she  was  not  at  all 
pretty,  whereas  you  are  rather  a  fine  woman, 
Reginah ;  now  don't  deny  it,  you  know  you 
are.  (Noise  behind  the  scene).  But  whisht ! 
I  hear  my  husband's  voice. 

enter  BOMPKIN,  behind  him   GONTRAMP. 
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Bompk.     (slightly  intoxicated)    Here  we  are  again. 
Mar.     (bus.).     All  right? 

Bompk.  Not  a  scratch.  But  the  luncheon  was  a 
caution. 

Reg.  (on  seeing  Gont.  rushes  to  him  with  great 
emotion). 

How    anxious    I    have    been    about    you.      O 
thanks,  dear  Gontramp. 

Gon.  (NOTE — He  is  throughout  the  play  mostly 
melancholic,  often  choleric,  but  always  poeti- 
cally romantic  up-to-  date  fashion — Savagely) 
Thanks  ?  Haha !  to  me  ?  Hoho  !  what  for  ? 
for  what  ?  (wipes  his  eyes  and  nose) 

Bom.  (to  Reginah)  My  dear,  don't  lose  your  time 
in  congratulating  such  a  full-blown  melan- 
cholian.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  absolutely 
refused  to  come  before  you  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling  or  even  a  sticking-plaster  over  his  left 
eye? 

Gon.  (wretchedly  melancholic).  How  could  I  after 
that  lot  of  Chablis?  (savagely).  I  feel  so 
confoundedly  hot ! 

(grinds  his  teeth  and  rolls  his  eyes). 

Reg.  (sentimentally).  Oh  !  let  us  hear  the  details 
of  this  frightful  duel. 
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Mar.  Yes,  out  with  it,  we  want  to  know  everything. 
Do  not  spare  us ! 

Gon.  (bus.)  Yah  !  there  is  !  ho  !  there  was,  'tis  no- 
thing, 'tis  simple  .  .  nay,  nay !  (bus.) 

Bom.  (interrupting).  Oh,  let  me  play  the  lion,/ no, 
I  mean  let  me  tell  the  story.  I  always  speak 
at  elections,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
famous  speech  I  made  at  Burmaghanem, 
Lamberchummy,  I  mean  ChamberMummy 
would  never  have  got  the  ...  / 

Gon.  (interrupting,  roars)  Ha !  ha  !  (takes  his  head 
into  his  hands  and  goes  to  left  corner  of  chim- 
ney-piece). 

REG.  and  MAR.  sit  down  on  sofa. 
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Bom.  (takes  up  position  right  corner  of  mantel- 
piece, attitudinising;  very  loud] 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  must  know  that 
Mashin  de  Mashinsky  is  a  young  man  who 
parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  wears  the 
latest  four  fold  double-starched  collars  that 
are  so  uncomfortable.  ,  , 

(shaping  hands  to  speaking  trumpet,  stage 
whispering).  Don't  talk  so  loud,  and  cut  it 
short ;  we  haven't  yet  had  our  fevoglock. 

(same  bus.  and  whisper)  How  will  I  make 
the  audience  hear  me  from  the  back  of  the 
stage  if  I  don't  speak  aloud  ?  But  I'll  cut  it 


short,  dear,  (aloud,  very  loud)  So,  thus  we 
stood  and  thus  we  fought  until  Gontramp 
made  a  furious  poke  at  Mashin  de  Mashin- 
sky's  shirt-front. 

\  (rising  in  terror,  unisono).     Ha!  he  is  killed! 
Mar. '  (they  sit  down  again). 

Bom.    No  such  thing.     That  shirt-front  has  so  much 
starch  in  it  that  no  sword,  however  sharp  .  . 
(enter  JEAN.    Bontpkin  turns  to  hint  savagely.) 
Why  do  you  come  in  before  I  have  finished 
my  speech  ? 

Jean,     (holding  up  letter). 

Der  is  one  letter  for  der  American  miladi. 

Reg.  That's  me.  (Takes  letter  from  JEAN,  who 
exit).  A  letter  from  the  Bohemian  seaport, 
Vevey  !  (takes  letter  from  '  open  '  envelope). 
Ah !  It  is  from  me  daughter,/  Mathilda. 
(reads  without  unfolding  letter)!  My  dear 
mother,  my  husband  has  gone  up  the  Wash  to 
hunt  in  the  mountains  of  Lincolnshire.  This 
evening  I  take  the  steamer  from  Vevey,  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  in  Queenstown,  and  an  hour 
after  in  your  arms,  your  loving  daughter, 
Mathilda  Catchup.' 

Bom.  (stage  whispering  across  the  chimney-piece  to 
Gontramp).  Sharp  work  that,  by  jove,  but 
rather  mixed  in  geography. 


Mar.  That  dear  Mathilda !  Here  is  joy  for  you 
which  you  never  expected,  my  dear  Reginah. 

Reg.     (brooding). 

It  is  true,  I  can  only  see  my  daughter  very 

seldom     now.     Her    husband,  Sir     Catchup, 

does  not  like  me.  , 

Bo m.     (stage  whispering  across  as  above). 

She  being  his  mother-in-law,  that  goes  without 
saying. 

Reg.     (to  Gontramp,  coquettishly). 

Did  you  know  I  had  a  daughter? 

Gon.  What !  a  daughter  ?  at  your  time  of  life  ? 
(roars)  Ha-ha !  (takes  head  into  hands) 

Reg.     (deprecatingly). 

Well,  you  see,  my  dear  Gontramp,  we  Ameri- 
can ladies  marry  whenever  we  like.  Some  of 
us  very  young.  I  was  seventeen  when  I 
married  Mr.  Mugwumb.  He  was  a  brute. 

Bo  m.  Of  course,  a  brute;  that  also  goes  without 
saying.  Who  has  ever  heard,  either  in  a  prob- 
lem drama  or  a  French  novel,  of  a  husband 
who  was  not  a  ridiculous  brute,  without  a  rag 
of  anything  decent  about  him?  It  is  well 
understood,  Mr.  Mugwumb  was  a  brute. 

Gon.  (looking  up,  shouts)  Ha-ha,  (takes  head  into 
hands  and  knocks  it  against  chimney-piece, 
shouting)  a  brute  !  a  brute  !  a  brutal  brute  ! 
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Reg.  Oh !  yes,  Mr.  Mugmumb  was  a  brute.  After 
the  birth  of  my  daughter  I  had  to  divorce  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  bring  up  dear  Mathilda, 
as  I  could  not  be  bothered  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  seventeen  he  married  her  to  that 
horrid  Sir  Catchup,  who 

Bom.  Spare  yoilr  feelings,  dear  Madam.  It  is 
quite  understood  that  Sir  Catchup,  being,  as 
of  course  in  a  problem-drama  he  is  bound  to 
be^a  cuckold  husband,  must  be  a  horribly 
brutal  brute. 

Gon.  (looking  up,  shouts  while  knocking  his  head, 
as  above).  Horrible !  horrible !  horrible ! 
(suddenly  yelling)  He-he  !  (rushes  to  door). 

Bom.     (after  him,  catches  him). 

Stop,  Gontramp,  we  have  to  see  about  the 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper  concerning  the 
duel.  It  is  the  ladie^  turn  to  withdraw. 

Reg.  Yes,  of  course,  we  have  to  prepare  the  room  for 
dear  Mathilda  and  see  the  sheets  are  well 
aired. 

REG.  goes  to  the  corner  of  sofa,  unfolds  and 
drops  her  handkerchief;  then  moves  towards 
door;  GON.,  tripping  up  gracefully,  leads 
her  old-French  marquis-fashion.  At  door 
they  bow  profoundly,  etc.,  until  REG.  is 
out  by  MAR.,  as  directed  below. 
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Mar.  (rushes  to  BOM.,  drags  him  to  middle  of 
stage  aside).  Look  here,  there  will  be  a  nice 
set  out  when  this  Mathilda  comes  here,  and 
Gontramp  recognises  in  her  the  young  lady 
whose  '  rendee  woe '  he  missed. 

Bom.  What  ?  what  ?  eh  ?  what  do  you  say  ? 
Mathilda  ?  Gontramp  ? 

Mar.     Of  course,  you  stoopid,  didn't  I  tell  you?  .  .  . 

Bom.     (strikes  his  forehead). 

To  be  sure  I  remember,  now.  I  say,  here  is  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish !  Mother  and  daughter. 
There  is  a  problem  drama  for  you  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Mar.  Don't  talk  rubbitch,  you  monkey.  But  you 
must  make  Gontramp  marry  Reginah,  who  is 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  or  he  must  leave 
my  house  at  once. 

Bo;n.     (scratching  his  head).      I  don't  see  how  .  .  . 

Mar.  (quick-tempered)  But  you  must !  and  don't 
always  contradict  me ! 

Bom.     (submissively).     Yes,  deary. 

Mar.  Now,  mind,  don't  be  rude/ Gontramp.  Break 
the  matter  gently  to  him. 

Bom.     (savagely) 

I'l  break  my  stick  over  his  silly  pate  if  he 
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does   not   marry   the   old    lady   at   once   and 
chuck  him  out  of  the  house  afterwards. 

Mar.     Now  then,  now  then,  now  then,  don't  be  rude, 
my  dear.     ( bus :    she  hastens  to  door,,  assists 
REGINAH  out  of  it  somewhat  urgently). 

Exeunt  REG.  and  MAR. 

Gon.     (coming  up). 

Well, flow,  concerning  this  notice  in  the  papers. 

Bom.  O,  yes,  quite  right.  I  was  going  to  read  to 
you  the  paragraph  mounseer  le  markee  de 
Roche fortater  wrote  out  yesterday  about  the 
duel,  and  is  going  to  publish  it  in  all  the 
papers  for  a  trifling  consideration.  But  I  have 
now  something  more  important  to  tell  you  : 
you  must  pack  up  at  once  and  hook  it  'don't- 
cher-know. 

/Gon.     (furiously)      Ha-ha !     ho-ho !  he-he  ?     ( bus  : 
walks  towards  chimney). 
f 

Bom.     Come    back,    now/    none    of  your    poetical 

problem  pranks  with  me.  That's  all  very  well 
when  the  ladies  are  present.  I  tell  you,  leave 
the  house  at  once  or  marry  Reginah  off  the 
reel.  My  wife  tells  me  Reginah  is  desperately 
gone  on  you. 

Gon.     (bus :     with  looking  glass). 

Ah!  well,  of  course  .  .  .  but  marry  her?  .  .  . 
when  is  the  next  train  leaving  for  London  ? 
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Bom.     Ten  o'clock,  but  you  can  wait  at  the  station. 

Gon.     (fumbles  in  his  pockets). 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you 
couldn't  lend  me  a  ten  pound  note,  could 
you?  You  shall  have  it  back  after  the  Liver- 
pool races. 

Bom.     Haven't  got  such  a  thing  about  me,  but  i'il 

ask  Reginah;  she  has  lots  of  money;  she  is 
awfully  rich. 

Gon.  What  sayest  thou,  my  dearest  friend,  Reginah 
rich  ? 

Bom.  Why,  didn't  you  know  ?  When  Reginah 
made  old  Mugwumb  marry  her,  he  had  to 
make  a  will,  by  which  he  constituted  her  his 
universal  legatee,  and  when  she  divorced  him 
he  forgot  to  alter  his  will,  so  that  when  he  died 
she  came  into  the  whole  of  his  property. 

Gon.  Ah  !  my  friend,  yes,  I  must  leave  this  place 
at  onced.  (ultra  poetical).  But  how  can  I  leave 
her  whom  I  love  more  than  my  life !  !  O, 
dear  Iky,  if  you  are  my  friend,  get  me  a 
revolver  !  See  if  there  is  one  on  the  mantle- 
shelf. 

Bom.     No  'there  ain't,  and  what  do  you  want  it  for  ?  }  / 

Didn't  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  is  madly  in 
love  with  you  ? 
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Gon.     Reginah    loves   me?      Aliens   done,    get   thee 
^  gipne!      Tu  'reves,    you    are    dra/ming;    c'est 

impossible.  / 

Bom.  Hwooi,  I  tell  thee  Reginah  loveth  thee;  I 
saw  it  long  ago,  that  is  to  say,  my  wife  saw  it 
long  ago.  You  shall  have  a  proof,  (goes  to 
sofa,  looks  for  handkerchief  in  the  wrong  place 
finds  it  at  last,  waves  it  triumphantly),  there, 
now,  her  handkerchief;  what  more  proof  do 
you  want  ? 

Gon.     (seizes  handkerchief). 

'Ahhh  !  Her  kerchief  !  !  She  loves  me  !  !  ! 
(bus:  with  handk.)  But,  no!  It  can't  be! 
She  does  not !  !  Reginah  does  not  love  me  !  !  ! 
Friend,  lend  me  your  revolver. 

(weeps   into    the   handkerchief). 

Bom.     (tenderly   moved   with   great   compassion). 

Come,  now,  dear  friend,  come  on,  compose 
yourself  .  .  .  There  she  comes,  I'll  give  you 
another  proof. 

Enter    REGINAH. 

Reg.     (jtittishly). 

Have  you  done  with  your  noospaper  article? 

Bom.     Yes,  we  did.     But  I  have  discovered  a  secret. 
Reg.     What  is  it  ? 

Bom.     Gontramp  is  in  love. 
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Reg.  .  faints  into  the  arms  of  BOM.,  who  throws  her 
over  to  GON.,  who  fans  her  with  handkerchief : 
She  recovers  and  sneezes.  To  BOM.)  And 
who  is  the  monster  in  love  with  ?  Is  he  going 
to  marry  her? 

Bom.  (smiling).  Barkis  is  willing  if  she  will  have 
him. 

Reg.  (turns  threateningly  to  GONT.  She  is  about  to 
speak!) 

Bom.     Now,  that  will  do,  that  is  proof  enough.     Cut 
the  rest,     (emphatically).     It  is  you  he  loves,^, 
Reginah  ! 

Gon.     (kneeling   to    Reg.)      Hwooi !      Shtaaime !  !  ! 

Bom.     (whispers  to  Gont.) 

More   fervour,   friend,  more   fervour,  you  are 
half-hearted  in  the  business. 

Gont.     (throws   himself   on   his   back,   moves   hands 
lap-dog   fashion). 
Oh  !     Shtaaime  !     Shtaaime  !  !     Sh|aaime !  !  ! 

Reg.     (hopping  about,  wringing  hands)., 

II  m'aaime!  .  .  II  m'aaime!  !   .  .  Shlaaime !  !  ! 

Bom.     (looking   on). 

That's  all  right,  now.     I  hope  my  wife  won't 
say  that  I  bungled  this  business. 

Exit    BOM. 
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Gon.     (rises    opens   arms,    moves   slowly    towards 
REG. : )    My  Redg 

Reg.     (opens   arms,   moves   slowly   towards    GONTj 

Gontr 

(enter    HOPLAW,    from    below,    through    trap 
door  between  them). 

Hop.  Beg  pardon,  Miss,  but  Mounseer/the  Regis- 
soor  says  as  how  you  have  to  cut  out  the  love 
scene,  which  the  audience  can  read  it  up  in 
any  classical  up-to-date  novel,  drama,  comedy, 
or  farce. 

(bows  to  audience,  goes  to  background,  takes 
up  chimney -mantle  and  clock,  EXIT  with 
them  by  wing  R.) 

Enter  MATHILDA  at  a  run. 

Mat.  (throwing  herself  into  REG'S,  arms,  which  are 
still  open).  'Ma  mere!' 

Reg.     Ma  filly ! 

Gon.     (slowly  folding   arms). 

What  do  my  eyes  behold  !  'Tis  she  .  ha-ha  ! 

(bus). 
Mat.  (Saxon  attitude,  shades  her  eyes). 

What  ho  !    methinks  I  know  that  face  !     'Tis 

he,  or  else  it  is  another ! 

Gon.  (Bolts  through  window,  like  clown  in  panto- 
mime). 
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«/  .    1  face  each   other  in  attitude  of  defiance. 

TABLEAU. 
The  curtain  comes  slowly  down  half-way. 

Hop     (behind  the  scene). 

The  act  isn't  over  yet,  you  fool,  draw  the  cur- 
tain up  again. 

The  curtain  rises  again,  the  two  ladies 
standing  as  above.  They  look  round 
awkwardly,  some  bus. 

'     tnter  BOMPKIN,  after  him  MAR/AN. 

^J  ' 

Bomp.     (sings)     For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fell  .  .  . 

Mar.  (upsetting  Bomp.)  Now  don't !  you'll  give 
me  the  fidgets.  (To  REG.  and  MATHj  you'd 
better  '  exit '  and  dress  for  the  next  scene. 

(Exeunt  REG.  and  MATH,  (dignified,  oppo- 
site wings). 

BOMP.  brings  chair  carefully  to  middle 
of  scene. 

MAR.  drags  do.  They  adjust  them  care- 
fully in  line.  They  sit  down. 

Mar.     This  is  a  dreadful  calamity;    Gontramp  jump- 
,        ing  through  the  window. 

Bom.  Hey  ?  Jumping  through  the  window  ?  What 
in  the  name  of  goodness  was  the  fellow  at? 
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We  are  not  playing  the  'Romance  of  a  poor 
young  man.'     Where  is  he  now? 

Mar.  A  boy  came  round  to  say  that  they  took  him 
to  a  chemist's  shop  and  sent  for  the  ambulance 
to  bring  him  here  on  a  stretcher. 

Bom.    How  awkward  !     Where  will  you  put  him  ? 
Mar.     He  won't  be  here  till  the  second  act. 
Three  knocks  behind  the  scene. 

Bom.     Listen,  they  are  ready. 

faeunt    (taking    their    chairs    with    them. 

The  sofa  is  drawn  by  unseen  hands 
into  wing). 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE  :    A  BRIDGE,  HIGH  UP. 

WOOPLAW,  busy  with  scene;    enter  HO0PLAW. 

/  ' 

Hotp.    What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?     This  is  the 

/  wrong  scene.  Why,  this  is  the  bridge  of  Ros- 
merholm  !  It  was  a  lake  scene  that  was  to 
come  on,  you  fool  ! 

Woop.  Fool  yourself.  The  stage  manager  says  as 
how  the  lake  scene  hasn't  come  home  yet,  and 
I  was  to  put  up  this  one. 

Hojp.  (very  polite)  Thin  I  begs  your  numble  par- 
ding,  Mounseer.  (They  embrace  like  two 
French  gentlemen  meeting  at  a  railway  station 
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after  which  they  vigorously  shake  hands.  They 
bow  repeatedly  to   audience.     Exeunt). 

Enter  from  opposite  wings  REG.  and  MATH. 

They  are  dressed  in  brigand  fashioned 
long  cloaks,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
with  Brussels  lace  training  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  cloak  they  wear  male-Torea- 
dor-dress,  as  well-fitting  as  may  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  They 
carry  each  in  breast  pocket  a  horse-pistol, 
loaned  from  the  old  iron  shop  next  door. 

NOTE — The  pistols  must  still  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  fire  off  a  blank  cartridge  with- 
out bursting. 

REG.  and  MATH.,  moving  dramatically 
across  stage,  meet  in  centre. 

Math,     (looking  u-fi)    Ha  !  ma  mare  ! 
Reg.     (same  bus.)    Ha!    ma  filly! 

Math,  (gloomily  tragical).  Madama  Bompkin  de 
Dotchmerang  told  me  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  Gontramp.  Mother  !  you  cannot  marry 
Gontramp ! 

Reg,     Why  so? 

Math,  (solemn)  Because  I  love  him  !  !  Shlaaime  ! 
and  when  I  say  Shlaaime !  and  I  repeat 
Shlaaime  !  that  settles  the  matter. 
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Reg    How  so? 

Math,  (more  solemn).  Ask  Shmatterling  !  .  .  ask 
Sudribsen  .  .  ask  any  decadent  or  Byzantin- 
ian,  and  they  wil/  tell  you,  the  moment  a 
fellow  says  '  Shlaaime!'  it  is  open-Sesame. 


Reg.     (drawing  herself  up  as  high  as  she  can). 

But  ma  filly  !  I  too  can  say  Shlaaime. 
Hwooi  !  Shlaaime!  Shlaaime!!  Shlaa- 
aime  !  !  ! 

Math,     (sneering  villainously  ) 

But  I  am  young  and  exceedingly  bootiful, 
hahah  !  So  you  see,  my  dear  Mammah,  you 
will  have  to  give  way.  Ask  Gabriel  Ferry 
•whether  you  ought  not  to  drown  yourself. 
(looking  at  scenery)  /here  ought  to  be  a  lake 
somewhere  near  .  .  yvhy  !  if  it  isn't  Rebecca's 
bridge  at  Rosmernolm  !  But  never  mind, 
(gloomily)  it  will  do  as  wety  Mamma,  you 
can  throw  yourself  from  this  bridge. 

Reg.  (snapping).  I  won't,  I  shan't,  I'll  not  give  up 
Gontramp.  Shlaaime!  —  Besides,  you  can't 
marry  him,  you've  got  already  your  Catchup  ! 

Math,     (heroically    solemn)     Read    this,     Madam  ! 

(hands  telegram). 

Reg.     (reads)      "  your    husband    is    '  besorgt  '    and 
'  aufgehoben  ' 
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"  My  lady  will  her  '  Diener   loben.'  " 
(spoken)    say    malhooroose,    what    does    this 
mean  ?     I   don't  understand   double-Dutch. 

Math.  It  means  .  .  I  will  explain  .  .  (highly  dra- 
matic) It  means  that  when  our  steamer  was 
lying  in  the  port  of  bootiful  Florence  where 
everybody  says  '  Sissinora,'  I  hired  an  Italian 
bravo  to  despatch  that  Catchup  (with  awfully 
concentrated  gloom)  and  .  .  he  .  .  did  . .  des 
.  .  spatch  .  .  him.  As  I  came  here  the  post- 
man handed  me  the  telegram,  (gruesome 
pause).  You  will  understand,  Madam,  that 
in  a  properly  conducted  family,  I  mean 
drama,  husbands  are  always  conveniently  dis- 
posed of  at  the  psychological  moment. 

Reg.  (brooding).  Yes  .  .  'tis  even  so  .  .  they  are 
.  .  Sir  Catchup  gone  .  .  peace  be  with  him 
.  .  he  never  liked  his  mother-in-law  (pauses  in 
devotional  attitude,  then  bridling  up)  But  I 
won't  give  up  Be*tramp  de  Mongmorengsy ! 
no !  no !  and  if  it  costs  me  .  .  no !  I  can't ! 
Shlaaime  !  Shlaaime  !  !  Shlaaaime  <.  !  ! 

(prolonged). 

Math,     (threatening)    You  won't  give  him  up  ? 

Reg.     No ! 

Math.     Won't  you  ? 

Reg.     I  won't. 
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Math.     You  won't? 

Reg.     Yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  (doggedly)  Shlaime ! 
Math.     Haha ! 
Reg.     Shlaime ! 
Math.     Hoho ! 
Reg.     Shlaime ! 
Math.     Then  draw ! 
Reg.    What  so? 
Math.     Your  sword. 
/         Reg.     An't  got  W 

Math.  Then  this !  (Throwing  off  cloak,  presents 
pistol  with  both  hands  for  fear  of  dropping 
it). 

Reg.  (deliberately  taking  off  her  cloak,  folds  it 
carefully  and  puts  it  on  the  ground,  draws  pis- 
tol from  breast  pocket,  presents  it  with  both 
hands). 

They  bow  to  each  other;  put  down  pis- 
tols, shake  hands,  take  up  pistols  with 
both  hands,  place  themselves  back  to 
back,  march  off  in  long  strides  counting. 

One  .  .  two  .  .  three  .  .  four  .  .  (with  which 
they  reach  wings ;  they  march  out;  con- 
tinue to  count  behind  up  to  twelve;  reap- 
pear). 
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thirteen  .  .  fourteen  .  .  fifteen  .  .  (at  the  word 
'  fifteen  '  they  scream  and  shut  their  eyes; 
fire  and  scream  again;  throw  away  -pis- 
tols and  run  away  screaming). 

THE     CURTAIN,  ,  GREATLY     MOVED,     SUDDENLY     FALLS. 

END  OF  FIRST  ACT. 
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SECOND  ACT. 


SCENE :      As   in   First  act,    minus   the   clock   on   the 
chimney -piece  >   and  the  chairs. 

fnter  MAR/AN  &  BOMPKIN  DE  DOTCHMERANG, 

leading  between  them  GONTRAMP,  who 
has  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  his  right  knee 
on  a  wooden  leg  and  a  plaster  over  his 
left  eye.  There  is  a  patch  on  his  trousers 
somewhat  larger  than  the  doctor  s  in  Ib- 
sen s  '  inemy  of  the  people'  They  gently 
put  him  on  the  sofa. 

Bom.    There  now,  poor  fellow,  you'll  be  more  com- 
fortable here. 

Gon.     Yea  yea,  nay  nay,  woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 

(beats  his  breast  with  his  right  fist). 

Mar.     Poor  dear ! 

Bom.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you? 

Gon.     Oh  !  let  me  have  some  books. 

Bom.    All  right,  my  friend.     Shall  I  bring  you  the 
Bible? 

Gon.     (sadly  shaking  his  head)    No,  no,  that  is  too 
Hebraic. 

Bom.    Would  you  like  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica1 
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Gon.  (excitedly)  No,  no,  no,  no.  Not  that !  not 
that!  not  that! 

Bom.  Why  not,  for  now  is  your  chance/ buy,  buy. 
It  is  only  £17  or  even  less. 

Gon.     Oh  !   spare  me  !  spare  me  !   spare  me  ! 

Bom.  (aside)  No  chance,  bad  luck,  can't  get  rid  of 
it  anyhow,  (aloud)  Well,  what  shall  I  brin- 
you?  -"^ 

Gon.  Oh !  ;    bring  me  Maeterlinck's  Annabel  la. 

Bom.  (abrupt)     Can't  have  it. 

Gon.  Then   Monavan  .  .  . 

Bom.  (interrupting)    Hush  hush  !  no  go.     Vamose  ! 

Gon.  Well  th>n,  let  me  have  anything  of  Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck,  Sudermann,  Mallarme  and  the 
other  modern  geniuses  if  you  can  spare  them. 

Bom.  By  all  means,  you  shall  have  them  all  and 
welcome. 

BOM.  winks  to  MAR.;  both  turn  towards 
door,  Bom.  leading;  when  Bom.  is  half- 
way within  MAR.  turns  round;  sends 
kisses  to  GON.  with  both  hands,  standing 
on  one  leg  and  kicking  out  behind  with 
the  other. 

Bom.    (turning,  looks  on  awhile). 

Well,  I  never  .  .  Miriam  Hanna,  hilloo,  have 
you  gone  dotty  too? 
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Mar.     (turning  round  savagely). 

I  would  have  you  to  know,  Mounseer  Bompkin 
de  Dotchmerang,  that  I  want  to  be  up-to-date; 
and  up-to-date  I  am — Shlaaime  ! 

(turns  again,  bus.  as  above). 

Bom.  Look  here,  old  girl,  if  you  don't  leave  off  that 
idiotic  kicking,  I  tell  your  mother/  Shiffre 
Shiendle.  ' 

Mar.     (jumps,  turns,  throws  herself  in  his  arms) 
Oh  !  don't !  Iky  dear. 
(She  weeps  into   his   bosom;     collapses.      He 

t^t^,  drags  her  off. 

&x£j<fnsr~*  t 
Gon.     (raising  himself  on  elbow,  looks  round). 

They  are  gone,  (takes  flask  from  his  breast- 
pocket; fortifies  himself  with  two  long  pulls; 
puts  back  flask).  Ah !  there  is  comfort  in 
this,  (muses  awhile).  I  am  afraid  I  have  dis- 
pleased old  Bompkin  by  refusing  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  and  perhaps  offended 
the  old  lady  by  not  asking  for  the  Bible  .  .  I 
must  do  something  to  conciliate  them.  Let  me 
see  .  .  ah  yes !  (gets  up;  kneels  down  cau- 
tiously). If  I  could  only  remember  what 
Auguste  Comte  said  when  he  was  on  his  knees 
.  .  but  here  goes !  (raises  hands  on  high  and 
spreads  them  forth)  Oh !  humanity  .  beloved 
humanity  !  hear  me  !  Oh,  hear  me  !  (spoken) 
there  was  something  else  I  can't  remember  .  . 

C   /  ty  /  fnter  BOM.  with  books.  /  J  / 
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Gon.  (as  above)  Oh  !  humanity  !  naked  humanity  ! 
nature  !  nature  !  nature  !  unadorned  nature  ! 
oh  Eve  !  Eve  !  Eve  !  before  the  fall,  Shta- 
aime  ! 

Bom.    (aside)   The  beast  ! 

Gon.,     Oh,  divine  art  !  the  nude  art  !  the  art  nude  ! 

Bom.  You  beast  !  if  you  don't  get  up  this  minute, 
I'll  kick  you  up. 

Gon.     (rises  quickly,  wooden  leg  sticks  out,  throws 
himself  on  sofa,  puts  hand  to  his  eye) 
Oh  my  eye  !     Ah  me  !     It's  all  my 


Bom.  Oh,  is  it  your  eye?  poor  fellow.  Well,  here 
are  your  books.  You  will  find  plenty  of  shla- 
aime  in  them. 

(Puts  books  on  ground  within  easy  reach  of 
Gon.) 

Gon.     (languidly)    Thanks,  cher  ami. 
xit  BOM. 


/x 

/*- 


Gon.     (takes  up  book,  reads) 

'  Is  your  name  Regina  Hackelberg  ?  —  Yes  gra- 
cious Lord  '  (spoken)  halloo  :  another  Regi- 
tiah?  What  a  lot  of  them  there  are  running 
about  among  these  poets,  to  be  sure,  (turns 
over  page)  hahaha  !  I  like  this  Regina  better 
than  mine  (reads)  '  He  took  his  gun  from  the 
wall  and  beat  me'  (spoken)  there  is  some- 
thing spicy  about  this  Regina,  something  like 
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'  Sshweinswurst '  and  '  Sauerkraut,'  oh,  these 
German  poets  don't  drink  small  beer,  (turns 
page)  Hallo!  another  bridge?  'Tis  passing 
strange;  ever  since  Rebecca  threw  herself 
from  a  bridge,  we  get  nothing  but  bridges. 
(turns  page)  What  ?  shoot  her  ?  Pshah  !  what 
is  the  good  of  shooting  her?  (throws  down 
book).  I  feel  awfully  bilious  (takes  a  drop); 
always  feel  bilious  when  I  read  these  modern 
classics ;  no  wonder,  there  is  so  much  '  what- 
you-may-call-it '  in  them,  and  there  is  always 
a  lady  and  gentleman  suiciding  themselves 
or  somebody  else,  (takes  a  drop).  Wonder- 
ful poets!  though  somewhat  monotonous; 
(drinks)  and  what  inordinate  capacity  for 
love  those  fellows  must  have;  (drinks)  but  1 
can't  help  thinking  these  great  poets  must  be 
real  martyrs  to  their  livers  .  .  (drinks) 

enter  MAR.  carrying  a  large  bowl  of 
smoking  liquid. 

Mar.     (tripping  gracefully  up  to  him,  gently). 

Dear  Gontramp,  I  bring  you  an  ox  in  a  tea 
cup.  (beams  on  him). 

Gon.     (drops  flask,  lfllf>ing  drunken  fashion) 
Mother,   mother,   gimme  the  sun  .  .  . 

Mar.     (huffed)    What,  mother  to  me?    Am  I  as  old 
as  all  that? 

Gon.     The  sun  !  the  sun  ! 
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Mar.     (tragic)  I  can't  bear  it  (whispering)  I   can't 
bear  it,  no  no,  yea  yea. 

Gon.     (tattling)    Now  if  I  had  Regina  .  . 

Mar     (highly   offended)     The  ungrateful   wretch ! 
//xit  in  a  huff,  taking  the  bovril  with  her) 

Gon.     (feeling  for  flask,  doesnt  find  it;  puts  hand 

to  mouth  as  if  drinking;    falls  asleep). 

J~   / 

L-  /  fnter  HOPLAW  and  WOOPLAW. 

Woop.     (moving  towards  sofa)     He  is  asleep. 

Hop.     (same   bus.)     Poor   fellow,   he  has  had   such 
a  drop ! 

Woop.     From  the  window  ? 

Hop.     No,   out   of   the  bottle  (takes   up  flask)  too 

much!    too    much!    (holds    it    against    light  ~*r» 

shakes  head)  ^here  is  not  a  drop  left  (puts 
flask  in  his  pocket). 

They  pick  up  the  books  and  put  them  on 

Gontramp. 

£~  /  fntcr  FIRST  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER  : 
slouched  hat,  long  Roman  toga,  face 
completely  covered.  Stalks  gravely 
from  left  wing. 

Woop.     (scared,  whispers  to  Hop.)     Look  there,   a  / 

mysterious  stranger/ 

Hop.     (also  scared,  whispers  back)  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  it  was  an  intruder  from  the  other  place. 
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They  stand  aghast  while  the  FIRST  MYS- 
STERIOUS  STRANGER  has  been  solemnly 
stalking  across  and  back  to  his  wing; 
turns  and  stalks  again.  Enter  SECOND 
MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER,  Opposite  Wing, 
dress  and  bus :  like  the  first. 

Hop.     (frightened).     Lor' !     here  is  another. 

Ho^P.  and  VJOQV. \hide  behind  or  under 
the  sofa.  THE  TWO  MYSTERIOUS  STRAN- 
GERS meet  in  centre. 

First  Myst.     (lugubrious  voice).     What's  o'clock. 

Second  do.  (voice  very  deep).     I  think  it  is  going  to 
rain. 

First  Myst.     You  think  it  is  going  to  rain? 

Second  do.     (voice  deeper  still).    I  think  it  is  going 
to  rain. 

First  Myst.     Now,  really,  do  you  think  it  is  going 
to  rain? 

Second  do.     (voice  deepest).    It  is,  it  is,  it  is.    Lolo ! 
Vanox  ! 

First  Myst.     What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Second  do.     (as  above)     That  comet  again,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  rain. 

First  Myst.     Then  hadn't  we  better  go  and  fetch  our 
umbrellas  ? 
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(They    move   towards   their   respective 
wings). 

Hop.     (nudging  Woop.) 

They  are  both  dotty/  come,  let  us  tackle  them.         )  I       *, 
(He   issues   from    his   hiding    jtice).  ""C 

Second  Myst.     (from  his  wing,  stretching  out  his  arm 

towards  Hopplaw). 

Ha-ha  !     There  is  an  intruder  !     I  see  a  ghost, 
ha-ha. 


Hop.     (addressing   first   myst.   stranger). 

Beg  pardon,  Sir,  may  I  enquire  what  you  are 
looking  for  in  this  place. 

First   Myst.     (lugubrious   voice). 

I  am  looking  for  Mrs.  Mugwumb. 

Hop.  Mrs.  Mugwumb  ?  Oh,  I  see,  (to  second 
Myst.  Stranger)  and  you,  Sir,  whom  are  you 
after  ? 

Second  Myst.     (deep  voice)     I  want  Mrs.  Catchup. 

Hop.  Mrs.  Catchup?  Ah,  yes,  I  understand  you 
mean  Lady  Catchup.  Well,  gentlemen,  they 
will  both  be  here  later  on. 

3; 


y 


io.  n  (same  bus :)    Yea  yea,  nay  nay,  O  Shmat-  "j    rf 

terjing,  oh  !    Cairn  O'Hall,  ye  broke  me  heart          /^ 


First  My st.  \  It  is  well.    ( they  wave  arm,  stalk  off). 
Second  do.  >         (Exeunt  by  their  respective  wings.) 

Hop.     (To  Wo  op.)    Come  on,  now. 

(They  take  up  sofa  and  all). 
Exeunt  with  it. 

CHANGE     OF     SCENE. 

A  BRIDGE  AS  IN  FIRST  ACT. 

Enter  HCWP.  and  WOOP.,  carrying  sofa, 
with  GdN.  on  it.  They  put  him  under  the 
bridge;  come  forward  and  bow  solemnly; 
exeunt  while  a  very  transparent  GAUZE 
CURTAIN  descends. 

Enter  MEPHISTO  WABBLER  (through  trap 
door  from  below.) 

Red  flames  shoot  up  from  below. 

Mephis.  (disguised  as  a  poet),  head  of  hair  copied 
from  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  in  the 
British  Museum,  dressed  as  befits  a  modern 
genius.  A  wand  is  handed  to  him  from  the 
WING.  He  waves  his  wand.  The  VIOLINS 
fiddle-fiddle  on  the  A  string. 

Enter  TWO  MYSTERIOUS  GHOSTS;  veiled, 
they  hold  each  other  by  the  hand.  One 
is  dressed  in  classical  Greek  costume; 
the  other  in  a  cloak  reaching  down  to  its 
feet. 
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Mephis.  Welcome,  little  dears.  Now  let  me  see 
whom  we  have  got  there.  Approach  and  raise 
your  veils. 

Ghost  in  Greek  costume,     (raises  veil.) 

Mephis.  Oh,  it  is  you,  Annabel  la.  And  you,  my 
dear? 

Ghost  in  cloak,     (is  about  to  open  cloak). 
Mephis.     No,  no,  not  that,  only  your  veil. 
Ghost  in  cloak,     (unveils.) 

Mephis.  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  my  dears,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you  both,  but  you  can't  appear  here.  You 
may  only  dance  at  private  parties.  Try  the 
Lucretian  Society,  but  here  I  can't  let  you  stay. 
It  is  as  much  as  my  license  is  worth.  I  am 
awfully  sorry  for  you,  but  you  must  vamose. 

Exeunt    THE    TWO    MYSTERIOUS    GHOSTS, 
weeping. 


?s  his  wand     The  CLARIONETS, 
HAUTBOYS,  FLAGEOLETS   blow  their  best. 

Enter  GHOST  OF  BEATRIX. 

Ghost  of  Beat,     (rushes  to  MepA.,  throws  herself  at 
his  neck,  nearly  upsetting  him.) 
Pity  me,  it  was  so  long,  too  long,  so  long  ago. 
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Mephis.  (aside.)  That  can  only  be  Maeterlinck's 
Beatrix,  (aloud).  Not  so  impetuous,  my  dear, 
you  nearly  upset  me. 

Ghost  of  Beat.     Oh,  little  one,  there  is  no  one  else 
to-day    that    I    can    kiss.       (kisses    him.) 

Mephis.  That'll  do.  That  .  .  will  .  .  do  .  .  now. 
Go  to  the  right  and  make  yourself  a  statue 
till  the  dance  begins. 

GHOST   OF    BEATRIX    (does). 

MEPHIS.  waves  his  wand;  the  FLUTES  -flout 
gently. 

Enter   the    GHOSTS     OF     THREE     REGINAS. 
holding  themselves  by  the  hand. 

Ghost  of  Reg.   I.     (marching  past  Meph.,   bows  to 
him).      Please    Sir,    I    am    Ibsen's    Regina. 

Me  ph.     Very  good,  range  yourself  on  the  left. 

(she  does). 

Ghost  of  Reg.  II.     (marching  past,  bows). 
Please  Sir,  I  am  Regina  Sudermann. 

Me. ph.     Very  good;    to  the  left.         (She  goes  left). 

Ghost  of  Reg.  III.  (dressed  like  a  doll,  with  butter- 
fly wings,  she  trips  up  to  Mephisto  and  begins 
to  dance. 

Meph.     What  is  this?     Wait  a  bit,  who  are  you? 
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Ghost  of  Reg.   III.     (sings  while  dancing). 

"  I  am  a  dainty  dancing  coon, 
And  likewise  butterfly ; 
I  soar  aloft  to  reach  the  moon, 
And  live  on  cakes  and  jam." 

Meph.     Hm  !    the  last  rhyme  is  rather  faulty. 

Ghost  of  Reg.  III.  (weeping,  but  always  dancing). 
The  rhyming  lericoons  are  all  in  use  a  noons. 

Meph.  Alas,  alas !  but  do  not  weep,  my  dear, 
and  how  is  it  that  you  are  here?  I  thought 
Regina  Shmatterling  was  to  come? 

Ghost  of  Reg.  III.     (dancing). 

Yes,  but  Hedda  Gabbler  would  not  let  her  go, 
and  threatened  to  fetch  the  Colonel's  pistols, 
so  they  asked  me  to  take  the  part,  and  as  I 
could  not  go  back  to  Helmerding,  so  I  came 
here,  (dancing  up  to  Meph.,  kneels,  bows  her 
head,  and  holds  up  a  pair  of  slippers  rather 
the  worse  for  wear).  This  here  Hedda  Gab- 
ler's  Aunt  sends  you  with  her  best  love. 

Meph.  Oh !  how  touching !  only  fancy !  my  old 
slippers,  isn't  this  touching !  just  fancy ! 
Thank  you,  O  thank  you.  (puts  slippers  to 
his  heart). 

Ghost  of  Reg.  III.  (rises,  dances  back  to  front  and 
continues  dancing). 
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Meph.  That's  enough,  my  dear,  no  more  for  the 
present. ,  /We  shall  all  dance  together  pre- 
sently. .yGo  and  range  yourself,  ./'f she  con- 
tinues dancing)  do  you  hear?  (she  still  goes 
on  dancing,  when  a  tremendous  '  BOOM '  from 
the  big  drum  sends  her  flying  to  the  other 
Reginas,  where  she  still  continues  a  while). 

Meph.     This    is   slow   business;     I    must    summons 
them  all  in  a  lump  (he  walks  up,  waves  his 
wand;    all  the  STRING  INSTRUMENTS  are  in  a 
fearful  tremolo;    sings:) 
"  Come  on,  come  all  ye  pretty  wenches, 
We're  going  to  have  a  jolly  dance — 
Mount  quick  your  brooms,  and  jump  the  trenches, 
Now's  your  time,  don't  lose  your  chance." 

looks    round,    spoken)     Nobody    coming.      I 
must     use     stronger     language     (sines;      the 
DOUBLE-BASS  and  BASSOONS  groan  as  hard  as 
they  can  after  every  line) 
"  Spirits,  from  the  deep  appear — 

Now  or  never  is  your  chance  ; 
You  all  are  ghostly  summonsed  here, 

To  come  and  join  my  gruesome  dance." 

NOTE — The  conductor  of  the  orchestra  is  respectfully 
requested  to  compose  some  original  music 
It  does  not  matter  where  he  takes  it  from, 
but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  Wagnerian;  on 
the  contrary,  the  less  of  ^Wagner  the  better. 
The  author  would  suggest  the  music  in  Pur- 
cell 's  '  Dido.' 
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£nter  an   unlimited  number   of   DANCING 

GHOSTS,  riding  on  all  sorts  of  hob- 

.    hies       and        otherwise        elegantly 

mounted.       They    whizz    and    buzz 

about. 


fnfer  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  on  all  fours. 
The  Ghosts.     Whirrrr  !  (they  fall  down). 
MEPHIS.  bows  very  low. 

Delir.     (walks    to    middle    of    stage    on    all    fours, 
stands  on  head). 

flashes  of  green  and  yellow  light. 

The  Ghosts,     (rising  and  falling  down  again). 
Whirrrrrr  !  MEPHIS.  bows 


Delir.     (takes  up  sitting  posture  and  scratches  like 

ape). 

More  flashes  of  green  and  yellow  light. 

The  Ghosts,     (as  above)   Whirrrrrr  ! 

Me  phis.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  gentle  ghosts,  don't 
be  afraid  of  him.  It  is  only  his  way.  This 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Delirium  Tremens,  Professor 
of  modern  philosophy,  engaged  for  the  run 
of  the  piece  as  dancing  master.  We  have  cut 
out  all  he  ha^  to  say  because  he  had  only  to 
chew  the  cud  of  the  ancient  classics  without 
appearing  to  be  aware  of  it.  (looking  round) 
Now  then,  all  ready. 
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WEIRD  MUSIC  FROM   MEYERBEER'S   ROBERT 
LE    DIABLE. 

Omnes.     (singing  and  dancing). 
"  Hoplala,  hiplaloo, 
We  are  a  merry  crew ; 
Hoplala,  shiplashoo, 
We've  got  no  work  to  do." 
(wild  dancing).  II. 

"  Hoplala,  heplalee, 
A  merry  crew  are  we  ; 
Hoplala,  sheplashee, 
We've  got  no  work  to  dee." 

(more  wild  dancing  and  as  much  more  sing- 
ing as  required). 

Acock,     (behind  the   scene).      Kikerikeyy !  !  ! 

tremendous  clap  of  THUNDER  and  much 
LIGHTNING. 

Omnes.     Whirrrrrrrr !     (disappear    as    by    enchant- 
ment). 

THE   GAUZE   CURTAIN   RISES   RAPIDLY. 

enter  REGINAH  and  MATHILDA   (They  wear 
large  wings). 

Reg.     (from  left  wing,  reading  a  card). 

'  Monsieur  Mephisto  Wabbler's  evening  party. 
Dancing  at  12.  Ladies  are  requested  to  ap- 
pear in  wings.' 

Math,     (from  right  wing,  also  reading  a  card). 

Hallo,  mother,  have  you  also  received  a  card 
for  Mr.  Wabbler's  party? 
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Reg.  I  have,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  too  late.  I 
had  such  a  bother  with  my  wings.  I  could 
not  get  them  on.  They  were  too  tight. 

Math.     So  had  I  with  mine.     They  were  too  wide, 

and/ had  to  get  some  wadding. 

A 
Reg.     I  expect  it  is  all  over  now,  but  is  this  the  right 

place  ? 

Math.  I  should  say  it  is.  (looks  at  her  card,  reads) 
1  Rebecca's  Bridge,  Rosmerholm.'  (spoken) 
It  is  quite  right,  (perceiving  Gon.  bus.)  But 
ha  !  haha !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Reg.  (same  bus.)  Yea  yea,  nay  nay,  an'  sure  'tis 
he. 

They    both    rush    to   sofa    under   bridge. 

REG.    seizes    GON.    by    the    wooden    leg; 

MATH,  seizes  him  by  the  arm  in  the  sling. 
They  drag  him  off  the-  sofa. 

Reg.     He  is  mine  ! 

Math.     No  !  mine  ! 

They  tug  at  him.  The  wooden  leg, 
together  with  half  of  Gontramfs  body, 
comes  off  and  remains  in  REGINAH's 
hands,  she  staggers  and  falls  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  half  of  Gontramp's  body 
in  her  lap.  The  other  half  of  the  body 
remains  in  Mathilda  s  hands,  who  also 
staggers  back  and  flfps  down  on  the 
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ground.     In  the  tustle  Gontramfis  head 
comes  off  and  rolls  about. 

Reg. 

Oime,  oime,  woe,  woe,  woe. 
Math. 


Y  f 
I 


tyhile  the  tearing  to  pieces  of  Gon.  is 
going  on 

fnter  the  TWO  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGERS  as 
before.  They  are  additionally  equipped 
with  solid  umbrellas  commonly  called 
'  Gamps'  They  look  on. 

Reg.     (perceiving  them). 

Hisst!   Mathilda!   look  there! 

They  throw  away  their  parts  of  Gon- 
tramp  and  come  up  cautiously  on  tiptoe. 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGERS  suddenly 
throw  off  their  cloaks  and  stand  un- 
covered:  the  first  as  a  conventional  Lon- 
don-stage American,  the  second  as  a 
conventional  Paris-stage  Englishman. 
They  proudly  fold  their  arms,  keeping  a 
firm  hold  of  their  umbrellas. 

Reg.    \    recognising  them,  utter   (     £an  you     |  Mugwumb  ! 
Math.}  marrow-piercing  screams  [  'orglve  nie  •  /Catchup! 

They  fall  respectively  to  their  respective 
feet. 
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Mug.  Have  you  done  gadding  about  Europe,  play- 
ing the  disconsolate  widow  and  spending  my 
money,  while  I  have  to  look  after  the  pigs? 

Cat.  Ain't  you  ashamed  to  rush  about  galivanting 
in  fashionable  watering  places,  leaving  me 
and  the  dairy-maids  to  attend  to  the  cows? 


Math. 
Reg. 


(imploringly) 


Can  you  forgive,  only  this 
once,  I'll  never  do  it  agaia 


Mug.     Well  .  .  I    will  .  .  throw    thyself    into    my 
arms,  wife  of  my  bosom.  (she  does). 

Cat.     Well,  and  so  will  I;    throw  thyself  ditto  into 
ditto.  (she  does), 

enter  BOM.  and  MAR. 

(rushing  wildly  about). 

Reg.     Oh!    faithful    Mugwumb,   take  me  home;     I 
shall  leave  you  never  more. 

Cat.     Yes,  let's  all  go  home. 

Bom.     And  who  is  going  to  pay  our  bill  ? 

(unfolds  dill,  one  yard  long;   bus.) 

Reg. 

Math. 

(with  one  voice)    jfia  !  the  landlady  ! 
Mug. 

Cat. 
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Cat.     (to  whom  Bom.  presents  bill) 

Address  yourself  to  my  father-in-law. 

Mug.     (bus.)     That's   only   a  trifle   for   a   freeborn 
citizen.     It  will  all  come  out  of  the  bacon. 

Mar.     Then  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 

/  They  all  dance  a  break-down. 
GON.  appears  behind  dancing  on  the  sofa. 


THE  CURTAIN   IS   FAIN  TO  FALL. 


END     OF     THE     PROBLEM-DRAMA. 
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